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aad Either Dr. Stresemann is a much abler man than any 


Cabinet on the cruiser question is important, 

less on account of the actual expenditure 

which it will inflict upon the taxpayer than for its more 
indirect consequences. It cannot fail seriously to dis- 
credit the Government in the eyes of the man in the 
street. A large majority of the Cabinet, supported 
by the greater part of the Press, and undoubtedly 
| by an overwhelming majority of the general public, 
were definitely opposed to the demands of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Bridgeman, however, threatened to resign, together 
With the First Sea Lord ; and the Cabinet, as soon as it 
was sure that the threat would be carried out, sur- 
rendered to it. The resignations would in themselves 
have mattered not at all, for Lord Beatty is regarded 
by no one as a good administrator, and the capacities 
of Mr. Bridgeman, deservedly popular as he is, are such 
that there is no office, high or low, from which he might 
not Tetire without fear of doing injury to the public 
service. But the Cabinet, entirely misjudging, as we 
believe, the present temper of the country, feared a 
panic if Lord Beatty were to go in such circumstances. 
So they gave the Admiralty exactly what it was asking 
for, and in a foolish attempt to save their own prestige 
announced the decision as a ‘‘ compromise.” But, of 
course, they have not saved their prestige. If even 
with such forces behind them they dared not stand 
up to their own officials, it is clear that there is to be no 
fconomy anywhere. What real authority can remain 
'o Mr. Churchill after such a defeat? There is not a 
Department in Whitehall that will not confidently resist 
8 decisions. Meanwhile Ministers in the House of 
Commons will have to defend expenditure which they 
J are known to regard as unnecessary and extravagant ! 
€ can recall no previous instance of a British Govern- 


TT’: decisive victory of the Admiralty over the 














of his predecessors within recent years, or he is much 
more ably advised. Even the most keen-eyed and hair- 
splitting of the Germanophobes of the Parisian Press have 
found it impossible to discover any serious fault in the 
German reply to the French Note on the proposed 
Security Pact. They have exhibited this week certain 
signs of uneasiness, but there is no point in the reply 
on which they can put their fingers and declare that it 
is unreasonable or insincere or inadmissible. Yet the 
reply is both firm and lucid, and expresses with com- 
plete adequacy the inevitable views of the German 
Government and the conditions which that Government 
regards as essential to any successful outcome of the 
present negotiations. In short, it is a very able docu- 
ment indeed. It contains none of those provocative 
clumsinesses which certain phases of German diplomacy 
have taught us to expect. Its tone and manner are 
above reproach, as conciliatory as they are dignified ; 
and in negotiations of this kind such points are of real 
importance. In so far as there are differences of view 
between Paris and London on the present problem, 
cool reason, as well as the opinion of the outside world, 
is on our side. All we have to fear is lest the chauvinist 
minority in France should be given occasion to blas- 
pheme, an opportunity, that is to say, of frightening 
the French Government out of the conciliatory policy 
to which it is now inclined. Dr. Stresemann has so far 
offered no such opportunity. If the negotiations should 
break down it will not be his fault. 
* ~ * 

But they may break down all the same. For the 
differences between the French and German views of 
the problem are more serious in fact than they are in 
words—whilst the British view, of course, whatever 
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Mr. Chaniberlain may deem it desirable to say publicly, 
coincides pretty a with that of Berlin. We are 
bound to agree—though the German Government would 
be very ill-advised to press the point at the moment— 
that the conclusion of a Security Pact cannot be dis- 
sociated from the question of the continued presence 
of Allied troops on German soil. But that is a problem 
which should solve itself in the course of a year or two, 
if the Pact goes through, and cannot profitably be 
discussed at the moment. The essence of the whole 
matter is contained in the final paragraph of the German 
reply. The “doubts and differences” which still 
exist about the details of the projected settlement can, 
it is pointed out, “ be overcome, if the Governments 
keep their eyes fixed firmly on the goal to be reached, 
and do not lose sight of the indispensable requirements 
of equality and reciprocity.’’ The italics are ours, for 
diplomatic documents do not contain italics. The 
words actually imply no more than that a settlement 
must be a settlement or else it will be nothing. It 
must be an agreement, not a submission. The French 
seem still to desire a Treaty which is essentially uni- 
lateral. If the British Government allows them to 
have their way the whole project will necessarily fall 
to the ground. We do not imagine that MM. Painléve 
and Briand desire that to happen; for we believe that 
they are sincerely desirous of a real settlement. But 
if they are to be steeled to defy their journalistic critics, 
they will need to be supported by the most stubborn 
assertion, by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, of the British 


point of view. 
* * * 


The “Short Way with the Dissenters’’ is still 
popular among the Italian Fascisti. Professor Sal- 
vemini, to whose case we referred a few weeks ago, 
has had his trial adjourned, and he is now enjoying 
what is called “ provisional liberty.”” But he is not 
likely to come to England to lecture at Summer Schools, 
as he had intended—and as the Fascisti had obviously 
intended he should not. The adjournment of his 
‘trial was made the occasion of a Fascist row and a 

deal of head-breaking. Several of Professor 
alvemini’s friends and defenders were violently 
assaulted in the Piazza, and are suffering from more 
or less serious wounds. The Fascist Federation of 
Florence, in an official communiqué, assumes “ entire 
responsibility for what has happened,” and showers 
lavish praise on the “ magnificent behaviour”’ of the 
local Blackshirts. This week it has been the turn of 
Signor Amendola, the leader of the Democratic 
Opposition. He went for a holiday to a country place 
in Tuscany, where he found on his arrival a large 
concentration of Fascists. They besieged his hotel, 
and when he tried, with the aid of the police, to get 
away in a car, they followed him and knocked him 
about very prettily. Mussolini's organ, the Popolo 
d Italia, has expressed a mild regret for the outrage. 
But Signor Farinacci, the Die-hard leader, is as pleased 
as Punch, and, of course, a number of Opposition 
papers have been suppressed for commenting on the 
affair. We understand that the Italian Government 
has had to apologise and pay an indemnity for the 
beating of the American Vice-Consul at Leghorn. 
That must have been a trying experience for Il Duce! 
But perhaps the expulsion from Italy of the Chicago 
Tribune correspondent, which he has just decided 
on, may console him a little. 

* xs 7 


While the Swarajist leader chosen to succeed C. R. 
Das in Bengal could not be other than a makeshift, the 
choice of a party leader for all India was virtually in- 
evitable and may be considered satisfactory as such 
things go. Pundit Motilal Nehru is a man of long 
experience, and he is not an extremist politician. He 
might be described as by nature a constitutionalist, 


oi — 


though warped by the bitter politics of recent years 
His election as leader comes at a time when the divided 
Indian parties are in search of a programme to replace 
the obstructionism which C. R. Das was preparing ty 
renounce, and Gandhi has never favoured. Mr. Gandhj 
has done something to help the new leader by formally 
releasing his followers in the National Congress from the 
pledge to do their stint of spinning every day. Lag 
year they submitted to him over this, but there was 
nothing more in their submission than anxiety to go as 
far as they could in pleasing the Mahatma, who was at 
that time confessing the loss of his own influence amo 
the politicians. The practical question before the 
Swarajists and their head is that of translating into 
action the policy of Das’s speech at Faridpur, which 
was his political testament. It foreshadowed co-opera- 
tion with the Government ; but Pundit Motilal, in g 
letter to the Mahatma, implies less of co-operation than 
of aggressive action against “‘ irresponsible and insolent 
authority.”” That does not promise very well for Lord 
Birkenhead, who is obviously doing his best to get the 
Indian leaders started on the road to co-operation, 
Meanwhile, in Bengal, there is much manceuvring for 
position, the Independents in the Council being, it 
would appear, anxious to secure the nomination of two 
new Ministers, with their own leader in the senior posi- 
tion. It is to be presumed that Lord Lytton, who 
ceases to be Acting Viceroy in a few days, will be ready 
enough to appoint the Ministers if he sees a reasonable 
chance of their accepting responsibility. 
* * * 

The mining situation this week has been full of 
manceuvres of purely tactical importance. It is difficult 
to see what purpose Mr. Baldwin hoped to serve 
by the establishment of a Court of Inquiry, and the 
proceedings before the Court so far have not made this 
any clearer. There is, in fact, nothing into which 
inquiry can usefully be made. Interest has, therefore, 
centred round the question whether a basis for resumed 
negotiations can be found. The miners, it should be 
observed, did not ask the owners to withdraw their 
lockout notices, though it is, of course, assumed that 
these would be held in suspense if negotiations were 
reopened. They did, however, ask for a withdrawal 
of the owners’ terms, and made this a condition of 
negotiating further. To this demand the owners refused 
to accede. Why, we cannot say; for we have not 
found a single person who really supposes that their 
terms could possibly be enforced. Surely the sensible 
thing has all along been for the two parties to get 
together again, without conditions and with all pro- 
posals withdrawn. If this is done, and each side is left 
free to state its case afresh, we may hope to find out 
what the owners really mean ; for we are quite unable 
to take their first proposals seriously. They can 
hardly wish to lock the miners out in support of a 
programme they must know to be impossible. Why 
not admit this at once, and so clear the way for a fresh 
discussion, which, even if it did not bring agreement, 
might at any rate give the public a clear understanding 
of all sides of the case ? 

ea x x 


According to the latest news, this is now likely to 
be done; for the owners, in their last letter to the 
miners, speak of the ‘ misunderstanding” which 
the bar to a resumption of negotiations. It is now, 
we take it, practically certain that further negotiations 
will take place, even if they have not done so before 
these words appear. But it is one thing for the two 
parties to get together again, and quite another for them 
to settle the dispute. We confess we can see no more 
prospect of a satisfactory agreement now than when 
the deadlock originally arose. For, in our view, there 
is, and can be, no solution, as long as the coal industry 
remains in its present chaotic condition. The owner 
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have shown no more sign of modifying their view that 
wages must come down than the miners of a readiness 
to to any further reductions. The public, there- 
fore, must not be surprised if the negotiations break 
down again. Indeed, the most that can be hoped for 
yntil the reorganisation of the industry is taken 
drastically in hand is a patched-up settlement which 
neither party expects to last. The public is apt, 
on occasions like this, to think that, if only a deadlock 
can be ended, and the disputants persuaded to meet, 
all will be well. We can see no ground for such optimism. 
As long as the Government refuses to tackle the root 

blem, a fair settlement is quite beyond the powers 
of owners and miners alike. 


* * * 


Last week’s meeting designed to create an alliance of 
the big Trade Unions involved in, or threatened by, dis- 
was inconclusive. The scheme drafted by the 
sub-committee, which provides for mutual support 
among all the Unions concerned, to the point of united 
strike action, was not passed, but referred to the 
governing bodies of the various Unions, with a view to 
its submission to a further conference. This was 
presumably the necessary constitutional procedure ; 
but it seems now unlikely that the projected Alliance 
will become a fact in time to play any part in the coal 
dispute. It is not even certain that the Alliance will 
be formed at all. The National Union of Railwaymen 
isapparently urging that, before any alliance is formed 
between a number of industries, there ought to be an 
end to sectionalism within each industry. In face of 
the relations between the railway Trade Unions, there 
is in effect a postponement of the Alliance to the Greek 
Kalends. It remains, of course, to be seen whether this 
attitude will receive the endorsement of the N.U.R. 
Delegate Meeting; but, if it does, the railwaymen, 
never very keen, can be counted out. And without their 
support it is doubtful whether the Alliance could achieve 
any effective result. The plan will not be dropped, 
but it is unlikely to be a real factor in the present crisis. 
The Transport Workers’ Conference this week, in 
pledging itself to give full support to the miners, if 
necessary, by a general strike, explicitly recognised 
this, and called on the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress to take the work of co-ordination 


in hand. 
* * + 


In these circumstances the centre of interest shifts 
to this week’s Special Trades Union Congress. Con- 
vened originally in order to deal with the problem of 
unemployment, this Congress could not, in the cir- 
cumstances, but be drawn into a discussion of the 
qmisis in the mining and other industries. We are 
writing too early to comment on its proceedings, but 
there is abundant evidence both of the hostility and 
anger aroused by the Government’s Unemployment 
Insurance Bill and of a desire to use the Congress in 
order to promote general Trade Union action in support 
both of the miners and of the unemployed. At the 
ordinary Trades Union Congress, to be held in 
September, proposals will be brought forward for 
at further powers on the General Council to 
‘al with trade disputes and to promote common 
action among the affiliated bodies. But, on a liberal 
aeration, the General Council’s powers are already 
n- : enough to enable it to take a firm line, if it desires 
® so and the Special Congress shows a willingness 

th Welcome a strong lead. Failing a settlement of 
€ coal dispute by direct negotiation, it is practically 
certain that the General Council will take a a and 


ba an attempt will be made under its auspices to 
€ to the miners’ help. But it would be premature 


the upeest what form this help will take. Certainly 


if they 


e Unions do not want a great national strike 
can possibly avoid it on honourable terms. 





The Ministry of Labour, through Sir David Shackleton, 
has now intervened in the dispute in the wool and 
worsted trades, but there is so far no news of his success 
in getting negotiations re-started. Failing some fresh 
step to bring the two parties together, a big lock-out 
is due to take effect this week-end. The majority of 
the employers are still set on enforcing an all-round 
reduction of 5 per cent. in wages; and, though some 
employers have refused to post notices, it appears 
that the stoppage, if it comes, will be on a considerable 
scale. The operatives, who originally demanded an 
advance, would not press their claim if the employers 
would agree to maintain the status quo; and it seems 
evident to us that this is the basis on which the dispute 
ought to be settled. Earnings in the industry are 
already very low, largely owing to short time, and 
there has been a considerable increase in unemployment. 
But we do not believe this situation will be put right 
by lowering wages, or that any reduction in costs that 
can be secured by this means will have any appreciable 
effect on the state of trade. Between the wool and 
worsted employees and a group of Unions so pacific 
as those in the textile trades it ought, surely, not to 
be difficult to arrive at a settlement; for we can 
hardly believe that the employers expect a change of 
5 per cent. in wages to have any material result in 
improved trade. Certainly any such result would 
not be commensurate with the loss that would be 
caused by an extensive lock-out. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: One of the many 
flourishes of the makers of the Free State Constitution 
was to guarantee to all citizens “the right of free 
elementary education.”” But the Government, which 
closes down the schools for three months each summer 
to enable teachers to acquire Gaelic at an annual cost of 
some £70,000, has again deferred its School Attendance 
Bill owing to some trivial administrative difficulty 
about an enforcing authority. However, we are 
assured that the measure will pass into law next session, 
and something may then be done towards removing 
one of the worst blots on our educational system. 
To parade the right of free elementary education in 
the forefront of the Constitution is grimly ironical so 
long as in the rural areas children have little more 
than half the possible attendances, and the majority 
leave school between twelve and thirteen. Nor under 
these circumstances does it much matter whether 
instruction is given through English or Gaelic, since 
for all practical purposes such pupils are little better 
than illiterates. Defective education lies at the root 
of the worst difficulties that confront the rulers of the 
Free State. To this cause must be largely attributed 
our frantic political stampedes, the ease with which 
we are deceived by sophists of the de Valera type, 
the suspiciousness that ranges us in opposition to any 
policy such as co-operation or the development of 
hydro-electric power, which entails a departure from 
accepted tradition. Like other Nationalist movements 
Sinn Fein adopted the motto “ Educate that you 
may be free.’ Now that freedom, instead of ending 
all our troubles, has presented us with a legion of new 
problems to solve, not the least sinister feature of the 
situation is the tendency of some who ought to know 
better to insinuate that safety lies less in extending 
than in restricting popular education. Fortunately, 
there is no reason to think that men in authority are 
tainted with this heresy. If Ministers have been 
anything but successful in their handling of educa- 
tional questions, it must be counted to them for 
righteousness that they are sincerely anxious to raise 
the existing standard, and the School Attendance Bill 
may prove to be, even more than compulsory Gaelic, 
the first milestone on the road to better things. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN CHINA 


‘ , TE are still waiting for a plain statement of 
British policy in China. The delay is danger- 
ous; for we have no reason to believe that 
it is improving our relations with the other Powers, 
and we have plenty of evidence that it is not mollifying 
the temper of the Chinese. There are occasions when 
the tactics of Fabius Cunctator are useful, but this is 
hardly one of them. Mr. Chamberlain is not wearying 
out a Hannibal. He is not reserving his forces to strike 
a knock-out blow ; any blow that we may try to strike 
in China is going to recoil on ourselves. And if our 
statesmen assure us that they are not thinking of 
blows but of kisses—that when China shows a peaceful 
disposition we will talk kindly to her—we can only 
wonder where their wits are. There is but one way 
of getting even a semblance of peace in such a situation 
as this. And that way, as we should have learnt from 
our experiences in Ireland and in Egypt, is not by 
a display of force and a refusal to discuss grievances 
till the naughty boy has promised to be good. It is 
necessary to deal with his grievances promptly and 
even to admit that we may have been at fault ourselves. 
In plain words, it is obvious that it is we who must 
take the next steps in China, and that with the least 
possible delay. And it is equally obvious what those 
steps must be. 

The present bitterness has two roots, a larger and 
asmaller. The smaller one is the shooting at Shanghai, 
the larger the political servitude under which the 
Chinese nationalists feel themselves to be labouring. 
We may, of course, hold that we have a better case 
than the Chinese allow, that their charges against us 
are unfair and their own ambitions too big. But we 
are bound both in honour and expediency to face the 
issues and try them out fairly. It is idle to pretend 
that the outcry over the Shanghai affair is the work 
of a few insane or malicious agitators. The killing 
of the students by the police aroused a fierce and 
immediate resentment in practically every Chinese 
quarter. It is idle to deny that it, and our attitude 
to the whole incident, have greatly damaged our repu- 
tation for just dealing, not merely among the Chinese, 
but in other countries. Even though we do not accept 
the worst that is said against the police and the British 
officer in command of them, we must admit that the 
case was an ugly one. The order to fire was given 
when the crowd—an unarmed crowd—was but six 
feet away, and the firing was opened within ten seconds. 
There was a conflict of evidence as to the temper of 
the crowd and as to the necessity of such hasty and 
drastic action on the part of the police officer, and we 
are not called upon to argue out the case here. But 
a Commission appointed by the Diplomatic Body 
decided that the police were to blame and recommended 
that the Inspector should be dismissed. Little was said 
of that finding in this country; indeed there was all 
the appearance of a deliberate effort to hush it up. 
The effort was naturally bound to be futile, since 
everything was known and freely talked of in other 
countries, and mischievous into the bargain, since it 
could not but lower our prestige and increase the diffi- 
culties of a settlement with China. This deplorable 
business must be cleared up, and that not merely to 
satisfy Chinese sentiment, but in order to purge British 
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honour. If a British officer has been at fault and a 
responsible and impartial tribunal has given judgment 
against him, that judgment ought to be executed, 
If the British Government is not satisfied that the 
case has been fairly investigated, let them have another 
inquiry. Simply to ignore the finding of the Diplo. 
matic Commission and to do nothing further is indefep. 
sible. A Mussolini might act so, but we should be 
sorry to think that Mr. Baldwin had sunk to his level 
in international ethics. It is our duty to protect ou 
nationals abroad, but that does not mean that we can 
subscribe to the doctrine that a British officer cap 
never do wrong. Nor, if this particular officer should 
prove to be as blameworthy as is alleged, will it serve 
the interests of the British community in China to 
exonerate him. To keep this sore open will be dis- 
astrous ; for it will lend colour to the charge that we 
regard the Chinese as helots, to be dealt with as the 
Spartans dealt with their helots. We know, of course, 
that it is a foolish charge; but it will be well worth 
our while to convince others of its foolishness. 

But this is a comparatively easy matter to settle. 
The other problem—how to ease the foreign yoke in 
China—is more formidable. It is natural that the 
Chinese in this time of ferment should be impatient 
of the indignities that their fathers and grandfathers 
were forced to accept. It is natural that, as someone 
has put it, they should demand the keys of their house. 
That, however, raises the delicate questions of what 
sort of a house it is and of the position of certain people 
who are in it. We do not believe that the Chinese 
of to-day wish to go back to the traditional policy of 
the old “ Middle Kingdom” and keep all foreigners 
out. But they might manage their affairs in such a 
way that it would be intolerable for foreigners to 
stay in China. Disorganisation, corruption, military 
feuds, are serious enough even with the foreign con- 
trols that exist to-day. How much worse will they 
become, it is urged, if those controls are abolished. 
Some foreigners, we think, are inclined to exaggerate 
the horrors, just as the Chinese are inclined to make 
too light of them. But the fact remains that the 
Chinese have not yet offered substantial guarantees 
of their ability to set their house in order. Neverthe- 
less we have got to take some risks, and for this obvious 
reason. Both from a political and from an economic 
point of view, it is of the first importance to us that 
China should be properly governed. It may be difficult 
for the Chinese to govern themselves; but it is impos 
sible for anyone else to govern them. No one else, 
indeed, wants even to try the task, save perhaps Japan. 
But Japan shot her bolt several years ago, and the 
avowed aim of the Powers at Washington in 1921 
was to set China on her feet. “In every case,” a 
the Report of the American Delegation put it, ~ the 
action of the Conference was taken with primary refer 
ence to giving the greatest help possible to the Chinese 
people in developing a stable and effective government 
really representative of the people of China.” We 
left Washington, then, under very definite pledges 
to China. That they have not yet been fulfilled 1s 
due partly to the indifference or selfishness of the 
Powers, partly to the weakness of the Chinese them- 
selves. But the Treaties and the Resolutions stand, 
and it is now not less, but more, urgent to carry them 
into effect. All the world knows to-day, what the 
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+icians at Washington perhaps realised but dimly, 
the vital importance attached by the Chinese to the 
Resolution on extra-territoriality. The Resolution 
is carefully guarded. It only pledges us to set up a 
Commission to report on means of assisting the Chinese 
Government to effect such legislative and judicial 
reforms as would warrant the Powers in relinquishing, 
sither progressively or otherwise, their extra-territorial 

ivileges. Yet guarded though it is, it does commit 
ys to something definite. The Chinese are perfectly 
yithin their rights in demanding that we shall get to 
york. Whether Mr. Chamberlain is within his rights 
in contending that the time is inopportune, we need 
not discuss. What is of much more practical moment 
is that his policy of delay is unwise. The aspirations 
of a handful of Chinese patriots four years ago have now 
become the vociferous demand of a massed national 
movement. The Government may, if it likes, persuade 
itself that this demand for the abrogation of foreign 

is unintelligent and opposed alike to our 
best interests and to China’s. But we shall not kill 
it by turning our backs on it; we shall not weaken it 
by shilly-shallying with it. We shall have to make 
concessions to it in the end. Why not agree with the 
American Government and face the issue now? In 
point of fact, we have even more reason than the 
Americans for being in a hurry, since for every ounce 
of prestige that they have lost in China, we have lost 
aton. We have been made—or have made ourselves 
—the villain of the piece. It is a stupid and unprofit- 
able role, and every day that we play it, it becomes 
stupider and more unprofitable. 

We shall be asked, of course, if we want to expose 
British subjects in China to the passion of the mob 
or to sacrifice British interests. Certainly not; we 
want to take what we are convinced is the most likely 
step $0 calm the mob’s passion. We want to put a 
stop to the heavy losses that British trade is incurring. 
It may be an unpalatable fact, but it is a fact neverthe- 
less, that not even Britons can carry on trade and 
manufacture in China under duress. We are not 
impressed by the argument that, if we show a “ firm 
front,” the agitation will die down. If it dies down 
this year, it will break out again next year, and we 
shall be very much surprised if in the interval we 
have regained what we have lost materially and 
morally. Finally, let it be remembered that we are 
not advocating the immediate and _ unconditional 
waiver of every right we hold in China. What is 
wanted is frank discussion, the reduction—“ pro- 
gressive,” if necessary—of privileges that foreigners 
tamnot maintain either in equity or in prudence, an 
honest bargain in the spirit of the Washington Resolu- 
tion, And the sooner we make the bargain the better 
itis likely to be for both sides. 


GOLD AND COAL 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S attack on the gold standard 
and Mr. Churchill’s reply provide almost the first 
serious attempts on the part of prominent states- 

men to educate public opinion as to the bearing of monetary 
policy on the industrial situation. The regrettable fact is 
that the discussion is beginning when the mischief has been 
done. Mr. Lloyd George might be reminded that he has 

been a firm advocate of making the pound “look 
the dollar in the face”; like other statesmen, of whom 






he was a forceful critic during the war, he has learnt wisdom 
too late. If he had studied the problem in 1921 he might 
have realised that the policy of restoring the pre-war parity 
was bound to create unemployment and industrial depres- 
sion. At that time this journal was, we believe, almost 
alone in publicly stating that obvious truth, and in advocat- 
ing devaluation in place of deflation. Labour Party 
leaders, with very few exceptions, appear never to have 
given the matter a thought. 

Taking stock of the situation to-day it is worth empha- 
sising once again that the restoration of the gold standard 
does at any rate put a stop to the disastrous policy of raising 
the exchange value of the pound. The public has been 
deluded ever since the war into believing that a rise in the 
exchange is a good thing in itself, enabling us to buy more 
cheaply abroad and reducing the burden of our debt to 
America. If there were any truth in this, it would of 
course be an argument for postponing the return to gold 
sine die; for if we gain any advantages by raising the 
value of the pound from $3.50 to $4.86, why should we 
stop at that point and deprive ourselves of the advantages 
of raising the value of the pound from $4.86 to $5.50, and 
so on indefinitely ? 

By continuing the process of deflation, by perpetuating 
the trade depression and by aggravating unemployment, 
wages and prices could be forced down a good deal further, 
and the exchange could be correspondingly pushed up. 
But the argument that a nation derives any benefit from 
raising the exchange value of its currency unit is entirely 
fallacious. The only people who benefit are rentiers and 
creditors, whose money incomes grow steadily more 
valuable as prices fall. 

Every schoolboy should know by this time that the sole 
reason why we have, at great cost in enforced idleness and 
human suffering, raised the value of the pound from $38.50 
to $4.86, and are content to stop there, is a purely senti- 
mental one. It is that $4.86 was the value of the pound 
eleven years ago. There is no other reason. 

The other arguments in favour of the gold standard— 
the advantages of an automatic measure of value and of 
exchange stability—supply ,no logical grounds for raising 
the value of the pound to its pre-war parity ; they were 
arguments for devaluation, not for deflation. To argue in 
favour of the gold standard as a means of attaining exchange 
stability and at the same time to welcome every rise in the 
exchange as an advantage to trade, is a patent contradiction. 
Only a_ sentimentalist, worshipping the pre-war gold 
sovereign as something sacred and inherently “right,” 
could fail to grasp the contradiction; and even our British 
sentimentalists are able to see the folly of Frenchmen and 
Italians who argue in precisely the same way. 

We have never met an economist, having any claims 
to understand monetary theory, who would not admit that 
the simplest and most logical reform for any country with a 
depreciated paper currency is to restore the gold standard 
at a new gold parity, corresponding to the existing gold 
value of its paper currency. This was the course advocated 
at the Brussels Financial Conference, and at the Genoa 
Conference; and it is the course that has actually been 
adopted by Russia, Germany, Austria and Hungary. 
The reason why the principal Allied Powers have not done 
so has been pride and sentiment. Great Britain chose the 
course of deflation in order to raise the value of its currency. 
France, Italy and Belgium, while professing to aim at 
deflation and the restoration of pre-war parities, have in 
fact continued on the slippery path of inflation. In both 
cases the simplest and least dangerous course would have 
been to restore the gold standard at new parities soon after 
the war. We should then have been linked to gold long ago, 
and should have shared with America the rapid revival of 
trade that took place in 1922 and 1923. 
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of propaganda ; and even British newspapers at the very 
moment when the devil’s broth was being mixed were 
sending distinguished correspondents to assure us in 
“splash” articles that Morocco was never safer for the 
traveller. The Résidence-Générale overdid it—of that 
there can be no doubt: yet one cannot but feel much 
sympathy for the old man who, after a lifetime of lauda- 
tions, now sees his work undone, and himself more or less 
superseded. 

When General Naulin was appointed to take charge of 
the military operations some care was taken to preserve 
the prestige of Marshal Lyautey. We were told that his 
authority was not diminished, that he had sufficient occupa- 
tion on the political and diplomatic side, and that his 
stature would be augmented were he freed from the respon- 
sibilities and vicissitudes of the field. Such an arrangement 
might have been possible had the military men in France 
been disposed to accept the overlordship of Lyautey. 
But they properly pointed out that the task before them was 
particularly arduous and it would be unfair to place them 
in any kind of subservience to Lyautey. If they lost 
they would be censured ; if they won, the credit would not 
wholly go to them. There is reason to believe that more 
than one high commander declined the dubious honour. 
General Naulin, though unquestionably an able officer, 
was scarcely in the first flight. Weygand or Guillaumat 
were, as the doctors say, indicated; but apparently men 
of this calibre could not be put in subordinate positions. 
Even before Naulin took up his post, Marshal Pétain, 
who has long been France’s real military chief in the active 
sense, flew to Morocco with a mandate which was not 
defined publicly and which presumably was not limited. 
Here was a confession of the urgency and of the seriousness 
of the situation, but it was also a fresh complication in the 
high command. 

Nothing but confusion can come of this division of 
responsibility. Who is really the director of the military 
operations ? There is no room for more than one. If 
there is the smallest doubt we shall find officers tripping 
each other up; and the history of Spain in Morroco will 
repeat itself. Everybody knows that one cause of the 
Spanish failure was the jealousy of the military men. 
France must take heed lest, between them, Pétain, Lyautey, 
Naulin, and the politicians, make a mess of the business. 
There must be shown energy and method. There must 
bea single plan. There must be one trusted leader whose 
mistakes and reverses must be forgiven him. The French 
Press has already seized upon this point. Thus I find the 
Oewre writing: ‘‘ Is General Naulin the chief? We are 
so assured. Will he have full freedom to act? We hope 
so. But it is hinted that his arrival in Morocco is not well 
received by everybody at Rabat, and notably by the head- 
quarters staff of Marshal Lyautey. What is our rdéle in 
this affair? ask those who for a long time have governed 
Morocco in the shade of the Marshal and have made in 
his name plans of campaign on which success has not 
always smiled. Doubtless they were disposed to practice 
. strategy of encirclement about General Naulin. But 
Naulin, did he not decide to take with him his own Etat- 
Major? Hence deception and bad humour. We need 
hot trouble about this bad humour if there is not the risk 
of seeing obstacles placed in the path of the new chief, 
and of seeing reduced to a simple fiction the unity of com- 
mand. Since he is on the spot Marshal Pétain would do 
well to occupy himself with this problem. Two Etats- 
Majors in Morocco may mean that one may fire in the legs 
of the other. There is one too many. General Naulin 


needs one—his own. Marshal Lyautey should be content 
with a military household for the parades and the cere- 
monies in which it is pretended he still cuts a fine figure.’ 

Ihave quoted this passage at length because it is indeed 


a vital criticism. But no less vital is the possibility of 
interference with the military men by the politicians. 
France should make up her mind whether she is going to 
see this thing through or not. If she is—and on the decision 
depends not only the fate of the Riff Republic but the fate 
of Morocco and possibly of North Africa—then she must 
give to the chief in whom she places her confidence all 
the resources he needs without delay. A policy of “ little 
packets’ is, as England learned in the South African 
war, fatal. It will prolong hostilities unnecessarily. At 
the best this North African campaign, like the South African 
campaign, may be long, costly, and tedious. At the worst 
it may be disastrous. There can be no question that the 
war is exceedingly unpopular in France, and large sections 
of the country are opposed to it. If two months ago 
vigorous methods had been employed, if political consider- 
ations had not intervened, a decisive blow might have been 
struck at the outset. I am told on good authority that 
the right thing would be to call up reserve classes; but 
this measure would stir the country. 


There has been in official circles a curious optimism shown 
regarding the help that may be expected from Spain. One 
must not say anything which would tend to worsen the 
relations of the two countries which are particularly in- 
terested in Morocco, but the facts surely speak for them- 
selves. France put on somewhat superior airs and com- 
miserated Spain with a touch of irony when the Spaniards 
were defeated. The defeat of France in her turn seems to 
demonstrate that after ail the Spanish armies and the 
Spanish administration were not so bad as was thought. 
There is a sense in which the French defeat is a vindication 
of Spain. In any case Spain has had enough of fighting 
in Morocco, and is not anxious to rush into fresh adventures 
even with France as an ally. The French people, too, would 
be sorry to bind themselves to fight Spain’s battles. Co- 
operation must, it seems to me, be confined to the prevention 
of contraband, which has hitherto been encouraged by the 
nationals of all countries; and to the common statement 
of terms of peace to Abd-el-Krim. I shall be surprised 
if anything more comes out of the Franco-Spanish negotia- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the French Parliament extracted 
promises from the Government which singularly handi- 
capped the generals. Although M. Painlevé has on this 
patriotic issue obtained and accepted the support of the 
Centre and of the Right, he was reluctant to have against 
him Radical as well as Socialist opinion ; and, as I under- 
stand, agreed not to cross the French frontier into Spanish 
territory even were the Spanish willing to give him per- 
mission. Consider what this implies. The advantages 
lie with Abd-el-Krim. Abd-el-Krim possesses that essential 
factor in warfare—the initiative. There is a long front 
to defend and Abd-el-Krim can attack when and where he 
pleases. He has, of course, no scruples about entering 
French territory. That is his objective. He can strike 
at Fez precisely as he pleases. But if the French beat 
him off they cannot pursue him across the frontier. In 
this mobile warfare he can retreat to a sanctuary and thus 
check can never become a final defeat. From his own ground 
he can laugh at the French and prepare another blow. 
What is more, in concentrating their forces against Abd-el- 
Krim, the French are obliged to leave loosely covered other 
points; and the loyalty of the tribes in French territory 
is by no means sure. There may be risings anywhere, 
and every success of the Riffans may result in a revolt 
of tribes in the French zone. It will be seen, therefore, 
how extremely difficult is the job set the French, and many 
anxious moments must be passed before a peace such as 


the French desire is concluded. 
SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 
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ON NOT BEING STRUCK BY 
LIGHTNING 


ATHEMATICIANS are curiously indifferent to 
M lightning. Apparently, if you have the gift, 
you can work out a sum showing that there is 
only one chance in a million or so that the lightning will 
strike you. I find no comfort in being a negligible fraction 
after this fashion. I look on the lightning as an enemy. 
Like my old nurse, I should not care to be caught with a 
pair of scissors in my hand during a thunderstorm. At 
the first flash of the lightning she always threw scissors, 
needles, and anything metallic that she had in her hand 
as far from her as possible, as though there was almost 
no hope of saving her life while she was within half a room’s 
length of such objects. A single pair of scissors, she felt, 
was sure to catch the eye of Jupiter and draw his deadliest 
thunderbolts. Then she went round the house, closing all 
the windows. She had also a theory that feathers were 
a non-conductor, and that if you covered yourself com- 
pletely with an eiderdown quilt or even hid yourself under 
a feather-bed during a thunderstorm you were safe. But 
I never saw her putting this theory into practice. She 
merely went over and sat as far away as she could get 
from the window, and shook her head at every peal, as 
she told me: “God’s angry. You always know God’s 
angry when it thunders.” Neither she nor I ever doubted 
that God had good cause to be angry. I doubt it less 
than ever to-day. I do not think, however, that she 
suspected that God was angry principally with her or with 
me. She may have dreaded lest a pair of scissors in her 
hand might make her the victim of the divine wrath, but it 
would have been by accident. If she heard a voice in the 
thunderclouds, you may be sure that she heard it threaten- 
ing Home Rulers, Sabbath-breakers and members of the 
Latin Church. And, if the lightning had struck any of 
these, though a humane woman, she would have been 
philosophically resigned and called it a judgment. 
To-day, though I have forgotten so many of the lessons 
this admirable woman taught me, it is still my instinct, 
as the thunder draws nearer, to get up and shut the window. 
On Tuesday night, when I was just going to bed in the 
small hours after writing a review and was reading a 
translation of the Crito and wondering whether Socrates 
would have been quite so certain that a good man must 
not break the laws if he had lived in the United States 
under the Volstead Act, the room became ablaze with light- 
ning, and as the interval between crash and flash became 
narrower, I at length rose and went over to one of the 
windows and shut it. While I was up, a new blaze of 
light all but coincided with a terrific crash as though the 
houses in the neighbourhood were being torn stone from 
stone and the houses of the gods were tumbling on them 
in a rain of ruin. I went upstairs to my nieces’ room and 
found them awakened by the storm. As I automatically 
shut their window the elder protested: ‘‘ Don’t be silly. 
Everybody knows that does no good.” ‘“ Who says so?” 
I asked her. ‘* Oh, that book,” she said. I remembered 
something from one of those modern books that are 
turning people into sceptics by exposing popular super- 
stitions. “Oh, that book?” I said contemptuously ; 
“anyhow, you don’t want the rain to come in.” For it 
was coming down in bucketfuls. “You are a goose,” 
she said; “ good-night.” I had scarcely got to my own 
room when there was another flash and another crash as 
if the house next door had been smashed into fragments 
by a gigantic hammer. A few minutes later my niece 
called out to me, “Come and see what’s happened. The 
rain’s simply pouring in through the ceiling.” I went 
into the room, and found a veritable map of Europe drawn 









in cracks of wetness over the ceiling. There was a noise 
of gurgling waters above, and you would have sworn that 
a tap was flowing briskly. At various points in the ceiling, 
water was pouring in, not in a slow drip, but as if from q 
spout. ‘* What has happened?” I asked, as the map of 
Europe spread till it almost covered the ceiling. “ Has 
the roof been struck by lightning?” ‘Oh, do you think 
it has?” said my niece, her eyes brightening at the 
thought; “what fun!” I deprecated the use of the 
word “ fun” till I had consulted my insurance policy and 
discovered whether lightning was counted as an act of 
God and who would have to pay for it. My niece’s enthusi- 
asm, however, was not to be quelled. “ Did you hear?” 
she cried to her sister; “the house has been struck by 
lightning.” “How ripping!” said her sister. 
watched the Niagaras pouring from the ceiling with the 
happy faces of children at a party, while I placed basins 
at intervals over the floor to collect the water. It was 
obviously impossible for them to go to bed under such a 
downpour. The water was racing down ¢he cord from 
which one of the electric-light bulbs was suspended, and 
as I turned on the light it sputtered and made noises as 
though a devil were in it. But the two children enjoyed 
it all like a game. “ This,” said the elder with con- 
viction, “ is something to boast about.” I told her that 
it might only be a leak in the roof or a displaced slate after 
all, but she would have none of it. ‘“* You must get the 
thunderbolt in the morning,” she said. “ Don’t let the 
builders take it away. We must keep it.” She told me 
that a thunderbolt was a sort of conical stone, and she 
evidently looked forward to showing it to visitors. “ Struck 
by lightning! How ripping!” she repeated ecstatically 
to herself, and, I am sure, was prouder of the house than 
if it had been photographed for the papers as a masterpiece 
of domestic architecture. 

Whether it was that I was infected by their enthusiasm, 
or whether it was that I, too, take a childish pleasure in 
the thought of having been at the centre of sensational 
happenings, I do not know. But when the builders came 
in the morning and could find no trace of a thunderbolt, 
and, indeed, attributed the whole business to a block in 
the spout, I was conscious of a sense of disappointment. 
I realised that I had not only raised my nieces’ hopes 
unduly, but that I had raised my own hopes unduly. 
How flat and prosaic the builders’ report seemed! There is 
nothing “ ripping ” in having a bed-room ceiling ruined by 
a blocked pipe. One had created an image of oneself 
as having narrowly escaped death, and it appeared that, 
after all, one had only experienced a little discomfort. 
I am not one of those who have any taste for looking in 
the bright eyes of danger, but I have a quite considerable 
taste for having looked in the bright eyes of danger. Danger 
has charms when it is safely over. I enjoyed few days of 
my youth better than the day on which I was rescued from 
drowning. Even to-day, if I were telling the story, I 
could scarcely come to the part where I say, “ And then 
I was sinking for the fourth time,” without a feeling of 
boastfulness. Not that I enjoyed being nearly drowned, 
but I enjoy looking back on being nearly drowned. It 
was not exciting while it was happening, for I did not 
even see my past life unrolling itself before me under the 
water, but it was exciting to think of its having happened. 
Talk to anyone who has been hurled over a bank or into 
a pond out of a motor-car, and, if they have escaped without 
broken bones, it is ten to one that they will tell you the 
story as a delightful comedy. Their faces shine as oe 
narrate it. They feel for the moment superior to al 
the people who have never been thrown out of motor-cars, 
for they have had an experience that these others can hope 
to have only at the peril of their lives. But their escape 
ministers to their amusement as well as to their pride. 
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Even Ulysses might have told the story of his escape as a 
comic story if all his companions had escaped as well. 
Certainly no one can look back on an escape from a pursuing 
hull as anything but a piece of comedy. There are few 
things actually less comic than being chased by a bull. 
But how one’s view changes on the other side of the hedge ! 
The pain of being chased by a bull is transformed in the 
twinkling of an eye into the pleasure of having been chased 
by a bull. Nothing is more comic than the escape from 

Mr. Harold Lloyd makes this narrow escape 
the subject of his funniest farces in the cinema. He 
makes his audiences rock with laughter by walking along 
the very precipices of death because everybody is assured 
beforehand that he is not going to fall over. Im life, 
wfortunately, we cannot be sure, if we face death or danger, 
that we are going to survive. A great many things that 
are funny in a comedy on the stage or in the cinema would 
not be funny in real life, for in real life we could not foresee 
the happy ending. If we could, what perils even the least 
adventurous of us would willingly undergo! I myself 
would gladly face crocodiles or lions or cannibals, if I were 
sure that I could come home unscathed to tell the story. 
[should not object to being captured by brigands if I were 
gure that they would ultimately do me no harm. And, 
as for being struck by lightning, if the lightning were 
guaranteed to be innocuous, I fancy I should risk it. 
Certainly my nieces and I would be happier at the present 
moment if the house had been struck by a thunderbolt 
on Tuesday night and the three of us left alive to tell the 
tal. And we should undoubtedly have told it. But, on 
the whole, I do not wish the house to be struck with light- 
ning in the future. I prefer adventures in the past 
tense. If the rain comes through the ceiling again, I hope 


it will be owing to a leak in the roof. 
To We 


LIGHT AND POWER IN 
FARMLAND 


Tis a curious fact that fresh forces are always coming 
to the rescue of depressed agriculture, and, as the 
engineer takes more and more interest in the farm, 

the prospects of the man who is progressive and is working 
with sufficient capital appear to hold every possibility of 
improvement. While the smallholder is being slowly and 
painfully extinguished, while the small farmer, he whose 
holding ranges from fifty to a hundred and fifty acres, finds 
that the difficulty of earning a living grows greater year by 
year, his more fortunate brethren in a larger way of 
business find new vistas opening out. 

I was writing in these columns quite recently of the new 
crop-drying machines, one of which, by the way, secured a 
silver medal at the Royal Show; and now another im- 
portant invention, tried with some success on the Con- 
tinent, would appear to be approaching a state of practical 
utility in England. Wind-motors as a source of electric 
power are being tested with great thoroughness on a farm 
between Harpenden and Luton, under the direction of the 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering at Oxford, which in 
its turn is supervised by the Ministry of Agriculture. When 
I visited the farm early in July seven mills were under 
observation ; four are comparatively new arrivals, but the 
other three have already been at work long enough to 
supply valuable data. They are British made arid come 
from Glasgow. The first is mounted on a sixty-foot lattice 
tower, and has a vertical generator ; for it to do its best a 
wind speed of thirty miles an hour is needed, but it becomes 

tctive when the rate of current is at about nine miles an 





hour. The other two mills, erected on masts of fifty and 
thirty feet respectively, reach their maximum output when 
the wind has a velocity of twenty miles, but will respond 
to a speed of five or six. These mills are very similar in 
appearance to those that have been used so long for pumping 
and irrigation, while the remaining four are of a different 
kind, the wind-wheel being in the form of an air-screw or 
propeller of varying diameter, with four or five blades or 
vanes, mounted on a wooden stump, or tubular mast. 

All seven mills are designed to serve one end, and that is 
the supply of power and light to the farm through the action 
of the wind, and the object of the experiments in the field 
where they are all at work is to discover in the first instance 
whether wind power can compete with commercial elec- 
tricity ; secondly, to improve the existing methods whereby 
wind power is converted into mechanical power, and there- 
after to electrical energy; and thirdly, to collect data on 
wind-wheel design. The data are of all kinds—atmospheric, 
electrical, economic, and the inquiry into atmospheric con- 
ditions is a very interesting one, for it is considered in con- 
nection with rainfall, atmosphere, temperature and relative 
humidities. Wind, as we are beginning to realise, moves 
in eddies, vortices and subsidary currents, and is very appre- 
ciably affected by all bodies that stand in its course, so that 
our forefathers were good judges when they placed the old- 
fashioned wind-mills that were used to grind their corn in 
the most open position they could find. 

Velocities, magnitudes and directions are recorded by 
special instruments, and the movements of a wind can be 
traced. At present we do not know precisely or quantita- 
tively how the wind pressure upon the vanes of the wind- 
wheel is converted into mechanical torque, nor do we 
know what loss of power is due to gearing and bearings, nor 
how the horse-power transmitted by the wheel varies with 
the velocity. Yet a little while and there should be no gaps 
in our knowledge in these regards. 

It is apparently clear that even with the machines in the 
present stage of development, power can be won quite 
cheaply. For the greater part of the year the supply will 
be ample; indeed, at some seasons it will be necessary to 
control and limit production, but there are certain times 
when the wind fails. Perhaps for weeks on end in November 
and several days at other times in the winter there is no 
wind ; big cities are wrapped in fog, the mills would stand at 
ease. One of the objects of the experiments now being carried 
on is to ascertain the average length of these spells of wind- 
less hours, in order to discover how much power it is 
necessary to store in the accumulators to carry on through 
the longest likely period of calm. It is obvious that when 
the farm is dependent on wind motors for light and power, 
it will extend activities in all directions. Electricity will 
light the cowhouses, the dairies, the feeding pens, the 
poultry houses, the stables and the yards ; it will light the 
house and perhaps supply the heat for the kitchen stove 
and living rooms. It will pump the water and pulp the 
roots, chaff the hay and straw, drive the separator and 
cut the silage, and do all manner of work that demands at 
present a very considerable amount of hand labour, or, 
alternatively, the use of small gas or petrol engines. 

To establish reliance on power, and then find that power 
suddenly cut off, would be to invite disaster, and it is of the 
first importance to devise means by which the risk can be 
removed. For the present the only suggestion is that a 
portable oil engine or even some types of motor car might 
be used with belting to drive the mill on the few days in the 
year when outside assistance will be necessary. The alter- 
native, of course, is to have sufficient accumulators to hold 
the necessary current, but accumulators are an expensive 
luxury, and while the endeavour is being made to establish 


what would be the minimum storage required in a normal 
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year, it is well understood that even this minimum might C orres p on d ence 


involve an outlay that would be beyond the means of 
farmers who could well afford the initial cost of establishing 


a wind motor. In short, it appears at the time of writing THE DROIT ADMINISTRATIF IN ENGLAND 


that no finality has been reached with regard to the elec- [9 the Editor of Tue New STaresMan. 


trical plant best suited to work with the new prime mover, Smm,—I have heard tell of a time when this country prided 
nor do we know sufficient for our purposes of the range of herself on the punctilio of public justice and looked, not askance 
wind velocities. merely but with horror, on the dago notion of “ droit admin. 


It is said, though in all probability the statement is open istratif.” It was likened to the doings of the Inquisition, J 


diagute, . wae That time is quite past I think, buried in scorn, Victorian z 
to dispute, that the idea of the wind motor as a source of Liberal. One ministry after another has demanded and obtainej | VOL. 


electric power originates in Germany, and the inventor, permission to act as judge, jury and prosecution in certain kind, 
Major Bilau, is represented at the Research Station by his of case. We must acquiesce. We must acquiesce even in thoy 
Aero-Dynamo, which is the result of many years of research. encroachments on the domains of “ justice ” which are doubt. 
The wheel, which resembles a propeller, is twenty-eight fully legal; for who has the time and the money to go to lay 
feet in diameter and has four vanes of three-ply wood. The With an immortal millionaire ? Who will tackle a government 


: _ department ? % 
generator is coupled to the propeller and the whole me So I read in reputable newspapers, with scarcely any surpre g 


chanism is encased. No guide vane is needed to keep the that an English detective opened letters in the post (do you 
wheel in the wind, and the whole mechanism is carried on yemember the outcry about Mazzini’s letters? We are grow 
a reinforced concrete mast, the rotation of the wheel being silent now); found a parcel of proofs; read “ portions”: 
governed by air brakes on each blade. As the wind increases decided off his own bat that the proofs were indecent (appar. 


resistance is also increased, and is so graded that any excess ¢®tly because they came from a firm of publishers who have 
been impudently requested to send no more letters to this 


of power is destroyed. This mill, of which the English rights country! The proofs were not, he said, calculated to eath 
have been secured, has been used successfully in Germany, jyst. He had tried them and he knew); and, not being able 
and has of late been tried by one or more English farms. to prosecute the author for indecencies that had not yet been 

The Danish mill has also been put to practical working, published and telling himself, I daresay, that prevention js 
and on the experimental farm the battery in use, which better than cure, he confiscated (one might say “ stole”) the 


. “ chloride” cells. i . proofs and presumably kept them for his own instruction and 
See eee Sa oa, & anette egy Es delectation. At any rate his published evidence does not show 


and power for domestic purposes both in the house and what has become of them. All this the papers record without 


on the farm buildings. any comment at all. Quite a commonplace piece of new 
Although much water must flow under the bridges before nowadays. 
it is possible to decide upon the best form of wind motor, Not so very long ago, I am told, the customs men at an English 


and to make it a reliable commercial proposition, enough port helped themselves to the whole edition of a book because 
it was in their eyes indecent. I do not know what became of 


has been done to demonstrate the truth that we have here : 

. : , : the volumes. The author and publisher saw them no mor. 
an invention that will help further to remove the heaviest But they are fairly common in private libraries. It almos 
burden of farming from the most remote areas. It is jooks as though somebody had turned a dishonest pound or 
obvious that there are many districts which could only be two by selling them on the quiet. 
served by power stations at a prohibitive expense, and it is Are we really so keen on decency that we must submit to 


more than likely that the cost of the machine that is ulti- have our —— . . - gue po oy ye 1 — 
i : : appropriat y the fellows we employ to search for 
mately selected by the Agricultural Institute will be heundy ? Wouldn't even s judge or, say, © stipendiary 


purchasable at something within three figures. trate, be shockable enough to purify our literature efficiently? 
The problem of storage batteries has to be overcome, but pr a censor like the censor of plays? Surely any legal process 

on the other hand, the cost of running and repair should not would be preferable to the present system of piracy condoned 

be at all a serious item, provided the right class of man is and spying winked at. , : 

engaged to look after it. It would seem that in a little We have improved vastly since Urquhart immodestly laughed 


i i ; Sani himself to death over his translation of Rabelais. We progress 
while the engineer will be an indispensable member of the ever upward and on. We might hasten our march by adopting 
“— “ the oa, because ws mast not imagine that when the laws of Tennessee at once and in bulk—age of consent ten 
power is available it will be limited to the purposes that are (or whatever it is) and all. 
suggested at present. There is no reason why the force And anyway, is the national idea of decency really the same 


that can pulp the roots and milk the cows and light the as that of eg —— yg gems fellow ee 
ildi in ti i that God made man’s y in his own image an 
buildings should not in time plough the land and increase image is an indecent object exciting all beholders to though 


the output, while we know that the addition of light to out- Cr just and filth? Alas! There is more real freedom of deed 
buildings in winter means much to the stock that is being nq expression in quell’ umile Italia, censored, Mussolinified, 
fattened, and much to the poultry that are kept in intensive than in Free Britain.—Yours, etc., 
houses. A few extra hours of light for feeding are of great Lemington-on-Tyne. 
value, and those farmers who have already installed electric 
light in their buildings know by experience that the invest- LABOUR AND THE COLOUR BAR BILL 
ment has been a very profitable one. 

When those who are near the tides can harness the sea or To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
the river, and those who are remote from water can harness Sir,—The announcement is made that a five days’ Common- 


the winds to their service, and so cease to depend on coal, wealth Labour Conference is to be held in the rooms of the 


the farming proposition will become much more attractive ee ee, fe yor ne ee 
ae . . j o iscussed are Emigra 
than it is to-day. The labour problem will be less difficult, SY yg it be that the most critical and far-reaching of Common- 


because it will be necessary to pay men the wages of a wealth labour problems is to be ignored—namely, the Colour 

skilled urban worker, and in the villages the presence of ary Bill in South Africa? Here is a Bill which, so == 

light and power should make manufacturing work possible is known, penalises the largest single mass of Commonw — 

in many directions that have yet to be explored. workers, threatens to consign to helotry — oamne sf bey 
In short, the experiments at Annables Farm, in the remote to-day, and possibly a aa oe eg base Seoun out by 8 

country on the Hertfordshire-Bedfordshire borders, are of vw. pan Be, Ardley F cern thereby raising an issue of 

the greatest significance to the agricultural world, though onthe hae 4 demand is already being made for the amen 

we must bear in mind that they are still only in the experi- of the South Africa Act. 

mental stage. Ss. L. B. Surely the Commonwealth Labour 
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Conference should include 








